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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 




THE UNIVERSAL CALL OF RELIGIONS 

Utterly hopeless though we be. 

Do Thou, O God, give us hope ! 

O Lord of strength, the Powerful, 

Do Thou, O God, give us hope ! 

Let hostile spirits sleep, and every gentler genius wake. 

Do Thou, O God, give us hope ! 

Rg-Veda 1.29. 1,2,4 

God is ever true. He is the true Lord. 

He Who made this world, is and shall be. 

Behold ! His handiwork attesteth His greatness. 

Japji 27 

Grant that we may reach to union with Thyself, 

With righteousness forevermore ! 

Yasna 41.6 

A good man may hope to become immortal. 

Tai-Shang Kan-Ying Pien, 265-266 
My soul ! Wait thou only upon God ; 

For, my expectation is from Him. 

Psalms 62.5 



What hath come to you that ye hope not 
for goodness from the hand of God ? 



Koran 71.12 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 



Do not talk of the wicked- 
ness of the world and all its 
sins. Weep that you are 
bound to see wickedness yet. 
Weep that you are bound 
to see sin everywhere, and if 
you want to help the world, 
do not condemn it. Do not 
weaken it more. For what is 
sin and what is misery, and 
what are all these, but the 
result of weakness ? The world 
is made weaker and weaker 
every day by such teachings. 
Men are taught from child- 
hood that they are weak and 
shiners. Teach them that 
they are all glorious children 
of immortality, even those 
who are the weakest in mani- 
festation. Let positive, strong, 
helpful thoughts enter into 
their brains from very child- 
hood. Lay yourselves open 
to these thoughts, and not to 
weakening and paralysing 
ones. Say to your own 
minds, “I am He, I am He.” 
Let it ring day and night in 
your minds like a song, and 
at the point of death declare, 
“I am He.” That is the 
Truth ; the infinite strength 
of the world is yours . Drive 
; out the superstition that has 
; covered your minds. Let us 
be brave. Know the Truth 
and practise the Truth. The 
goal may be distant, but 
awake, arise, and stop not till 
the goal is reached. 






Editorial 

THE PLEASANT AND THE 

GOOD 

I 

In the Katha Upanisad there is a very 
interesting story of Naciketas* who went 
to the abode of death and became his 
guest. Under what circumstances did he 
go to that rather unpopular resort? 

It is said, Vajasravasa, an eminent per- 
son of the Vedic times, was performing the 
Viswajit sacrifice, in which the sacrificer 
had to give away all his property to the 
priests and other Brahmins. This sacri- 
ficer was a clever man with strong attach- 
ment to his possessions. So the cows which 
he was giving away were only those which 

were no longer able to drink, eat, give 
milk or calve. 

His young son, Naciketas, a mere boy at 
that time, was watching the performance of 
his father. He shuddered to think the evil 
consequences that would surely befall his 

father for making these useless gifts in a 
sacrifice in which the sacrificer was expected 

to give only the best things as offering. Here 
was a calculated dishonesty which was 
fraught with awful consequences. 

This happens in the world sometimes: we 
find a grown-up person due to his hardened 
attachment to things, is not able to desist 
from doing a wrong thing, whereas a much 
younger person clearly distinguishes bet- 
ween the right and the wrong and desists 
from doing the wrong. He may even 
foolishly point out a mistake of his elder 
and get a snubbing. ‘Oh, do I not know 
that? You have come to teach me! Shut 
up, audacious imp!’ He shuts up and puts 
up too. In course of time, alas, he also 
becomes like his elder. The world cor- 
rupts many a young beautiful thing. 

Naciketas was, however, an extraordinary 
boy. He was determined to save his father 
from the evil consequences that were sure 
to befall him for his evil action in the 
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name of performing a sacrifice. He said 
to his father, ‘Father, to whom will you give 
me?’ The father was annoyed at this im- 
pertinence of the boy and did not reply to 
his question. But when the boy repeated the 
question for the third time, he burst forth, 
‘Unto death I shall give you!’ 

After having uttered these words, the 
father realized his fatal mistake and was 
full of remorse, for after once having 
spoken, he had to be true to his word and 
sacrifice his son. In the Hindu mythology 
death is the portfolio of a Deity known as 
Yama. Once you sacrifice a thing to a 
Deity, it is not good for you to take it back. 
Naciketas realized his father’s plight, but 

he himself did not want him to go back on 
his word, which in effect meant the junior’s 

going to the abode of death. He consoled 
his lamenting father saying : 

‘Look back and see how it was with those 
who came before us, and observe how it is 
with those who are now with us. A mortal 
ripens like corn and like corn he springs up 
again.’ l 

The point Naciketas made was that 
neither his forefathers nor the righteous 
people of contemporary times ever deviated 
from truth and that only wicked people 
practised falsehood. No permanent benefit 
was ever derived from falsehood. So he 
should not hesitate to send his son to the 
abode of death. 

So Vajasravasa sent his son Naciketas to 
Yama, the king of death, to keep his word. 
When Naciketas went to the abode of death, 
Yama was not at home. It is not men- 
tioned where he had gone. Certainly he 
was not vacationing. If Yama vacationed, 
then men would have to walk on heads of 
men. Because some people died every 
moment, others could live in this world. 
Paradoxically enough, if Yama stopped his 

work, who could indeed live? 



Yama did not return for three days. 
Naciketas stayed there for three nights 
without taking food. He did not want to 
take food before paying his homage to the 
king of death. On his return home when 
Yama was informed by his ministers that 
a guest was waiting for him for three days, 
he at once came to Naciketas and wor- 
shipped him saying : 

‘O Brahmin, salutation to you 1 You are a 
venerable guest ancl have dwelt in my house 
for three nights without eating ; therefore 
choose three boons, one for each night, 
O Brahmin ! May all be well with me! '2 

4 

Imagine, Yama, the king of death, speak- 
ing like that. Who was more powerful than 
Yama? Even then he was asking forgive- 
ness for his unintentional offence, and want- 
ing to please him in every possible way. 
He was even making supplications, ‘May 
all be well with me! ’ 

This may appear to us intriguing why 
should the king of death say that. Hindu 
gods are normally celestial householders. 
And for the well-being of their household 
they had to observe the rules of righteous- 
ness, called svadharma, of the householder. 
One of the duties enjoined on the house- 
holder was proper care of the guests. If a 
guest remained fasting in the house of a 
householder, the merits which he might 
have earned by his other pious deeds would 
come to nothing. So Yama wanted his 
offence to be made good by offering him 
some boons. 

It is enlightening to note that, the person 
who had the power to confer boons on his 
host was himself craving mercy, as it were. 
Here is a very delicate point of Dharma. 
Whatever power we come to have is only 
through full observance of duty enjoined on 
us in a given situation of life. Those who 
fail to fulfil their duties in a humble situa- 
tion will not be normally called upon to 



1 K'ltha Upanisad L i. 6 



2 Ibid. I. i 9 
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fulfil a more responsible position. Even if 
they are artificially boosted to higher posi- 
tions they will not long retain those posi- 
tions, for unfulfilled Dharma creates forces 
which stand against the man from within 
and without. 

However, of the three boons offered, for 
the first, Naciketas^ a dutiful son, wanted 
Yama to remove the worry of his father 
and bring about his happiness. The boon 
was granted. For the second Naciketas 
asked him U> teach him the sacrifice that 
enabled its performer to go to Brahmaloka, 
the highest heaven and enjoy immortality. 
In fulfilment of the second boon the fire 
sacrifice was taught. Naciketas was a very 
bright student. After learning the sacrifice 
from Yama he fepeated it so successfully 
that Yama being well pleased gave him a 
supplementary boon : by way of rewarding 
him for his proficiency Yama called that 
sacrifice after Naciketas’ name and present- 
ed him with a many-coloured chain as an 
ornament. 

After this, Yama said, ‘Now. O Naciketas, 
choose the third boon’. 

Naciketas said in reply, 

'There is this doubt about a man when lie 
is dead : Some say that he exists ; others that 

he does not. This I should like to know, 
taught by you. This is the third of my 
boons/ 3 

Now, this was an inquiry into Self- 
knowledge which could be acquired only 
by those who were completely detached and 
desireless. Yama wanted to be sure about 
Naciketas’s fitness for receiving this ultimate 
knowledge. 

Therefore, first he wanted to avoid the 
issue altogether by saying : 

‘On this subject even the gods formerly had 
their doubts. It is not easy to understand : 
the nature of Atman is subtle. Choose another 
boon, O Naciketas 1 Do not press me. Release 
me from that boon.’ 4 

3 Ibid. I. i. 20 

4 Ibid. I, i. 21 



Naciketas was unwavering in his deter- 
mination. And he made an interesting and 
winning plea saying : 

‘O Death, even gods also had their doubts 
about this subject, and you have declared 
it not easy to understand. But another teacher 
like you cannot be found, and surely no other 
boon is comparable to this.’ 5 

Now Yama tried to tempt 6 Naciketas 
with all conceivable enjoyable things, long 
life, sovereignty over the earth etc. Though 
tempted with all these objects, a fraction of 
which would have tilted the balance of the 
soberest among us, young Naciketas re- 
mained unmoved like the serene depths of 
the ocean, and firmly rejected all the tempt- 
ing offers of Yama, showing their hollow- 
ness one by one. 

‘Tell me, O Yama,’ said Naciketas, ‘of that 
great hereafter about which a man has his 
doubts. Naciketas will surely not choose any 
other boon but the one so wrapped in 
mystery.’ “ 

In reply Yama made a very important 
and memorable declaration of the scriptures. 
He said : 

“The good is one thing, the pleasant is 
another. Both of these, serving different needs, 
bind a man. It goes well with him who, of 
the two, takes the good ; but he who chooses 
the pleasant misses the end.’S 

‘Both the good and the pleasant present 
themselves to a man. The calm soul examines 
them well and discriminates. Yea, he prefers 
the good to the pleasant ; but the fool chooses 
the pleasant out of greed and avarice.’ 9 

Highly pleased with Naciketas’s discri- 
mination and detachment, Yama praised 
Naciketas saying : 

O Naciketas, after pondering well the plea- 
sures that are or seem to be delightful, you 
have renounced them all. You have not taken 



a Ibid. I. L 22 
t* Vide verses I. i. 23-25 
7 Ibid. I. i. 29 
SIbid. I. ii. 1 

9 Ibid. I. ii. 2 
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the road abounding in wealth, where many 
men sink / 10 

‘Wide apart and leading to different ends 
are those two ; ignorance and what is known 
as knowledge. I regard you, O Naciketas, to 
be one who desires knowledge ; for even plea- 
sures could not tempt you away/* 1 

Then Yama proceeded to teach Naciketas 
about the Self-knowledge. 

II 

It has been said that the good is one 
thing ; the pleasant is another. Here the 
word ‘good’ means ‘the highest good’, illu- 
mination, liberation. The ‘pleasant’ means 
‘sense pleasures enjoyed through wealth, 
wife, children and other material objects’. 
These two come to men, all men, and one 
is free to choose between them. Choosing 
is inevitable because none can follow these 
two simultaneously. If you are following 
the pleasant, you are not following the good 
and vice versa. The choice is free but the 

results of the choice are binding. What are 
the results? The result is this : for one 
who chooses the good, it goes well with 
him. That is to say, he reaches the highest 
good, which is illumination. But one who 
chooses the pleasant, misses the end, which 
is Self-knowledge. 

Both the pleasant and the good present 
themselves to a man. And they often 
present themselves as a mixture of the two. 
Like a swan separating the milk from a 
mixture of milk and water or an ant sift- 
ing sugar from a mixture of sugar and sand, 
the wise man discriminates between the two 
and prefers the good to the pleasant. But, 
it is said, the fool chooses the pleasant out 
of greed and avarice. 

What a person is going to attain spirit- 
ually in this life depends on what choice 
he has made between the pleasant and the 
good. Here is a very sharply spoken Hindu 

to ibid. I. ii. 3 
1 1 Ibid. L il 4 
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religious doctrine which is very hard to 
take-— the choosers of the pleasant are fools 
for they will miss the goal. And to be sure, 
999 among 1000 are choosers of the 
pleasant. 

The same idea we find echoed in the 
immortal words of Jesus Christ : 

‘No man can serve two masters : for either 
he will hate the one, and love the other ; or 
else lie will hold to the one and despise the 
other. You cannot serve God and mammon.’ 12 

The ‘mammon’ is the pleasant and God 
is ‘the good’. One has to make choice 
between the two. And one’s choice is made 
between the two according to one’s inner 
evolution. One who chooses the good very 
well understands what Christ meant when 
he said : 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal : 

‘But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt and 
where thieves do not break through nor 
steal/13 

One whose spiritual consciousness has not 
been awakened will not understand what 
sense there is in laying up treasures in 
heaven. He will think Naciketas was 
foolish when he rejected the offers of Yama 
comprising all sorts of earthly pleasures, to 
the fullest and even heavenly pleasures not 
available to mortals. From his stand he 
would be right in thinking that Naciketas 
was foolish for he knew no better. But 
Naciketas was right in rejecting the 

pleasures for he knew better. He knew that 
one who went after pleasures could not 
attain illumination. 

An American gentleman who had deriv- 
ed much inspiration from reading The 
Gospel of Sri Rcimakrishna, once recom- 
mended the book to a friend of his. The 
friend asked how big the book was. When 



12 St. Matthew 6. 24 

13 Ibid. 6. 19-20 
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he was told that it was more than 1000 
pages, he said he had no use for such a 
big book, but would like to hear what the 
main point was in the book. ‘The book 
emphasized', the gentleman said, ‘that 
God-realization was the ultimate end 
of human life’. ‘How was that done?' 
asked the friend. ‘By renunciation of 
“woman and gold” taught Sri Rama- 
krishna.’ ‘Good heavens’, the friend ex- 
claimed, ‘what for was then life?’ There is 
much meaning in this frank and sincere ex- 
clamation. To one who pursues the 
pleasant, woman is beautiful and gold is 
glittering — they are the very motive forces 
of life. Without them life would be 
meaningless. To him renunciation makes 
no sense. But one who has come to 
choose the good through inner spiritual 
evolution knows that illumination cannot 
be attained through lust and lucre. The 
only thing one has to do about these two 
things is to renounce them. To him renun- 
ciation is sanity. 

There are two very significant 
words in Sanskrit pravrtti and nivrtti 
pravrtti means circling forward ; nivrtti 
means circling inward. By pravrtti, or re- 
volving toward, we seek to suck in, as it 
were, everything to ourselves for our plea- 
sure ; we want to accumulate everything 
from everywhere and keep it round one 
centre— that centre is our sweet self. This 
is pravrtti : this is the pursuit of the plea- 
sant, the choice of the delectable. Nivrtti 
means the circling or revolving away from 
the things, refusing to accumulate around 
the centre, but circling inward toward the 
true Self. The first represents the ‘me and 
mine’, the second ‘not I but Thou’. Nivrtti 
means the pursuit of the good as distin- 
gushed from the pleasant. Nivrtti is the 
basis of all morality and religion. Pravrtti 
stands for worldly enjoyment and nivrtti 
for renunciation. 

The pleasant goes with Pravrtti . It works 



for the pleasurable as distinguished from 
the preferable ; for prosperity as distin- 
guished from illumination ; for worldly 
success as distinguished from spiritual 
illumination. 

The good goes with nivrtti. It works 
for the preferable as distinguished from the 
pleasurable, for the electable as distinguish- 
ed from the delectable ; for illumination as 
distinguished from prosperity or worldly 
success. 

As Yama said to Naciketas, the choice of 
the pleasant leads one to ignorance, dark- 
ness and bondage while the choice of the 
good leads one to the opposite of these, 
knowledge, illumination and freedom. 

Now this is about the theory of the plea- 
sant and the good as given in our scrip- 
tures. On scrutiny it will be found that 
this theory is not very flattering to us! 

At any given point of time, the vast 
majority of human beings are by nature 
seekers of the pleasant, whether they are 
called atheists or religious. One section 
seeks the pleasant in an atheistic manner, 
another seeks the pleasant in a theistic 
manner. That is all the difference only in 
the mode of seeking, and in nothing else. 

The real difference, however, between the 
theist and the atheist arises only when 
either of them graduates from the pursuit 
of the pleasant to the pursuit of the good. 
This graduation comes through discrimina- 
tion between the real and the unreal grad- 
ual holding to the real and renunciation of 
the unreal. 

Pursuit after the highest good is the 
noblest ideal man is capable of. At any 
given point of time there can be only a 
handful of Naciketases available in the 
world. But that is no reason why the ideal 
should not be acknowledged as such. We 
must have the courage to have a frank and 
fearless look at the ideal, as it is. And 
then we must also have a realistic appraisal 
of the state of our own being. We must 
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measure the distance of the ideal from our 
state of being. We must also know the 
method of gradual advancement to the 
ideal. But only knowing the method will 
not do. It is beautifully said, ‘The path to 
inertia is strewn with many good reports.’ 
What is necessary is also the cultivation of 
the will to follow the good. We know 
many things by rote, but they do not be- 
come part of our character, because we 
lack sincerity of purpose. There is so 
much of divergence between our intentions, 
professions and actions. When a unity is 
established between these three we begin 
to grow spiritually. 

But a true conception of the ideal and a 
comparative appraisal of our situation 
should not make us think that the ideal is 
never attainable by us. Theoretically 
speaking the ideal or the illumination is 
attainable by everybody. But without hard 
striving nothing worthwhile is ever attained. 
One should not think ‘I am the worst and 
the most worthless.’ One should have the 
faith: ‘I am better than many though not 
perhaps the best.’ But one should not 
flatter oneself and become a self-opiate. 

No true religion frowns on the weak, be- 
cause it knows that weakness is a supersti- 
tion which drops off the moment one begins 
to grow spiritually. Hinduism is especially 
circumspect in not thrusting the highest truth 
on those who are not yet ready for it. No 
amount of shouting will make us give up 
the pleasant unless we evolve inwardly and 
see for ourselves the hollowness of things. 
As long as we see the value of a thing we 

shall not give it up. When we see for our- 
selves the hollowness of a particular thing 
we will spontaneously throw it aside as 
worthless. 
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Therefore it is really a question of how 
we can inwardly grow, so that we can 
really develop a spontaneous yearning for 
the good, the highest good. This will not 
be done by becoming unpleasant to all ; by 
cursing the world ; by smothering our fine 

sentiments ; by denying our heart ; or by 
drying up our flesh. Neither will it be done 
by fattening our flesh, augmenting our 
appetites, and luxuriating on the senses. 

Then how does one do it, especially the 
one who must live in the worldly milieu 
and is incapable of following hard and 
harsh Vendantic disciplines? 

Turning to Sri Ramakrishna for an 
answer to this question, we find him utter- 
ing words of great compassion. 

He said one day to an aspirant ; 

‘ . . . Since you are going to a lead a house- 
holder’s life, create a roseate intoxication in 
your mind with the thought of God. You will 
be doing your duties, but let that pleasant 
intoxication remain with you. You cannot, of 
course, like Sukadeva, be so inebriated with the 
thought of God that you will lie naked and 
unconscious. ...'14 

The roseate intoxication will not only 
mean constant remembrance of God, but 
also living a life which is ethically alert 
and spiritually keen. 

For the people who must live in the 
world this ‘roseate intoxication in the 
thought of God’ is the only way of gradua- 
tion from the pleasant to the good. And 
that graduation will come without tears, 
without almost our knowing. 



44 ‘M’ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , translated 
by Swami Nikhilananda, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras, 1944, p. 955 



